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Baldwin's guidance," said a Member of Parliament
to me, "a debate in the House of Commons on the
soil of England would rise to a debate on the soul of
England." This would not happen with Mr. Chamber-
lain; but he would be much more insistent on prac-
tical results being achieved for the soil of England.
Again the difference can be seen in Mr. Baldwin's
attitude to dictatorships. "A dictatorship," he said,
"is like a giant beech-tree; very impressive to look
at, but nothing can grow underneath its branches."
This striking simile, Mr. Baldwin felt, disposed of
dictatorships; and with a feeling of work well done
he relapsed into rumination. What he tended to for-
get was that the dictatorships remained, waxing in
strength and confidence. Mr. Chamberlain never
overlooks facts. To him the totalitarian challenge is
clear, and it is equally clear that it must be met.
The challenge is not only as to respective strength in
war, though it has come to that; there is a totali-
tarian challenge to the efficacy of the democratic
system, which can be met only by the evidence of
fact, and not by cloudy perorations on freedom and
democracy.

Mr. Chamberlain takes up such challenges not only
in word but in deed. For him, in politics as in busi-
ness it is the practical things that count; and he
realizes that unceasing labour and industry are
necessary to guide the State through these dark and
dangerous times. He is not in danger of forgetting
the truth of Mr. Kipling's lines:

"Oh England is a garden, and such gardens are not made,
By singing' Oh, how beautiful/ and sitting in the shade/'

One further challenge he can see of a more universal
nature; the challenge made by the ordinary people
of every land to world statesmanship, to find a
solution of difficulties in harmony with their ideals